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CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY'S 


OWN PUBLICATIONS. 


The beoks in the following list may be or- 
dered h the trade, or will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of price. Any one 
sending 4 NEW subscription to UNITY, with 
$1.50 in cash, may select any books from this 
list to the amount of $1.00, which will be sent 
him free, provided this offer ts mentioned when 
the money ts sent. 


Allen, Prof. William S. Outline Studies in 
the History of Ireland. The course recommended 
for 1887-8 by the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 
Paper, square 18mo, 8 pages and cover. 10 cents. 


Beals, Mrs. Susan B. Outline Studies in the 
poetry of James Russell Lowell, and in so much 
of his prose as illustrates his poems. Paper, 
Square 18mo, pp. 31. 10 cents. 


Blake, James Vila. Essays, Thirty in num- 
ber, covering such subjects as Choice, Judgment of 
Others, Censure, Character as a Work, Immor- 
tality, Government. A full topical index makes 
the book easy of reference. Cloth, paper label, 
uncut edges, red polished top, pp. 216. $1.00. 


——— Poems. “A new essayist and a new 
poet, and this all the more surprising because when 
we read the essays he seems a born essayist, when 
we read the poems a born pak 9s York 
a enyelitt Cloth, uniform with Essays, pp. 188. 

1,00, : 


——— Manual Training in Education. A terse 
summary of the arguments for the training of the 
hand as a part of every child’s education. Square 
18mo.;pp. 94. Cloth, 50cenis. Paper, 25 cents. 


Legends from Storyland. A Holida 
book of stories from many ages and peoples, eac 
Story illustrated by an original design. It will 
Contain about 85 pages of print and twelve full 
page illustrations. Cloth back, paper side, with 
Original cover design, Price, $1.00. Ready in 
November, advance orders filled according to 
date of reception, | 


Brotherton, Alice Williams. The Sailing of 
King Olaf and Other Poems. The title-poem is 
a strong rendering of an old Norse legend, fol- 
lowed by séventy short ballads and lyrics. The 
cover is handsomely stamped in gilt, with an —_— 
inal design illustrative of the opening poem. Cloth, 
gilt edges, square 18mo, pp. 145. $1.00. 


Beyond the Veil. A short narrative 
a of a soul in the beyond that had fancied 
erself barred out of heaven, and tremblingly ap- 
proached the gate after long wanderings,—only 
to find it ever open. Paper, square 16mo., pp. 
14. 20 cents. 


Browning Society, Chicago. Outline Studies 
in the Poetry of Robert Browning. Comprising 
a complete classification by subjects of the author’s 
works, short re rer for class study, a chro- 
nological table of the poems, references, etc. I2mo, 
pp. 50. Cloth, §0 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Burt, Mary E. Browning’s Women. A crit- 
ical essay or series of essays on the women por- 
trayed in Robert Browning’s poems, with an in- 
troduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16 
mo, pp. 236. $1.00. 


Champlin, Edwin R. Heart’s Own: Verses. 
Cloth. 16mo, pp. 69. 75 cents. 


Fox, Geurge L. The study of Politics in Unity 
Clubs and Classes. Paper, square 18mo, pp. 
16. 10 cents. 


Gannett, William C. Outline Studies in the 
Poems of Holmes, Bryant, Whittier. Paper, 
square 18mo, pp. 32. 10 cents. 


and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The 
Faith that Makes Faithful. Eight sermons: 
‘* Blessed be Drudgery,” ‘I Had a Friend,” “A 
Cup of Cold Water,” and “Wrestling and Bless- 
ing,’’ by Mr, Gannett ; and “ Faithfulness,” ‘“Ten- 
derness,”’ ‘‘ The Seamless Robe” and “ The Di- 
vine Benediction,”’ by Mr. Jones. Square 18mo, 
131 pages. Imitation parchment, §0 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, $1.00. | 


Grumbine, J. C. F. Evolution and Chris- 
tianity: a Study. Treats of Christianity as the 
most exact contribution to the unfolding of natural 
religion. Cloth, square 18mo, pp. 75. 50 cents. 


Hansen, George P. The Legend of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. With portrait of the author. 
Square 18mo, laid paper, pp. 59. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Janes, Lewis G. A Study of Primitive Chris- 
tianity. An investigation into the origins of Chris- 
tianity, the character and validity of the New 
Testament literature, and the different phases of 
custom and belief which existed in the earliest 
Christian communities. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges. I2mo, pp. 319. $1.50. 

Long, Lily A. The Masque of the Year. A 
medley, arranged for dramatic presentation by 
Unity Clubs or Sunday-schools. Paper, square 
18mo, pp. 20. 10 cents. 


Marean, Emma Endicott. Unity Clubs. A 
little pamphlet of practical suggestions on the 
formation of classes for social study in town and 
church. Paper, square 18mo, pp. I2. 10 cents. 


Martin, Kate Byam, and Henrotin, Ellen M. 
The Social Status of European and American Wo- 
men. Two essays. Square 18mo, pp. 47. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper 25 cents. 


Mercer, L. P. The New Birth: with a chap- 
ter on mind cure. Written from the Swedenbor- 
gian point of view. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 128. 50 
cents. 


Paden, M.S. In Thoughts from the Visions 
of the Night. A poem, Paper, square 16mo, 
pp. 16. 20 cents. 


Parker, Theodore. Lessons from the World 
of Matter and the World of Man. Selected from 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Rufus Leighton. 
A large volume of striking from Parker, 
varying in Jength from a fraction of a page to five 
or six pages. Pronounced by a sympathetic critic 
to be, on the whole, the best volume of Parker for 
redders unfamiliar with his writings. Cloth, 
I2mo, pp. 430. $1.25. 


SPECIAL OFFER. — This volume of 
Parker will be mailed free to ‘send- 
ing a NEW subscription to UNITY, with 
$1.50 in payment for a year in advance, _ 
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Parker, Benjamin S. The Cabin in the Clear- 
ing, and other poems. Verses of decided fresh- 
ness and merit, illustrative of pioneer life in the 
early days of the west. Cloth, I2mo, pp. 310. 


$1.50 
Stebbins, Giles B. The American Protection- 
ist’s Manual. 16mo, pp. 195. Cloth, 75 cents; 


paper, 40 cents. 


After Dogmatic Theology, What? Ma- 
terialism, or a spiritual philosophy and natural 
religion. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 144. 60 cents. 


2 EE 


ess from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George’s “ Progress and Pov- 
erty’ and “ Protection or Free Trade.”’ Square 
18mo, pp. 64. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Stockwell, C. T. The Evolution of Immor- 
tality. An essay showing the considerations 
pointing toward a belief in man’s future individual 
existence, that may be drawn from the physical 
facts of his nature and origin. Heady in No- 
vember. 


Straub, Jacob. The Consolations of Science, 
or Contributions from Science to the Hope of Im- 
mortality, and Kindred Themes. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
435. $2.00. 


Towne, Edward Owings. Aphorisms of the 
Three Threes. ‘The reported sayings of a club of 
nine after-dinner philosophers, whose comments 
on men and things are in most cases bright, 
searching and original. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top. 
$1.00. 

Unity Songs Resung. A volume of original 

ms by Blake, Gannett, Hosmer, West, Mrs. 
Brotherton, Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Marean, Mrs. 
Woolley, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox and others. 
Cloth, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 159. 75 cents. 


West, James H. Uplifts of Heart and Will. 
A series of religious meditations or aspirations. 
Cloth, square 18mo, §0 cents. 


Woolley, Celia Parker. Outline studies in 
the werks of George Eliot, for clubs and private 
reading. Paper, square 18mo, pp. 10. I0 cents. 


READ THIS! 


A $2 WASHING MACHINE FREE! 


Last year we placed upon the market the great- 
est labor-saving invention of the 19th pentane. 
* t 


It was a self-operating Washing Machine 


and to do this we will first 
G AWAY 1000 samples. All we 


f you want one from the lot we are 
give wy send us Bp name 
. Address, MONARCH LA 
Ave., Il. 


REWARDED are those who read 
this and then act; they will find hon- 
orable employment that will not 
take them from their homes and 
families. The 
dustrio 


profite are large and sure for every in- 

reson; many have made and are now mak- 

hundred dollars a month. It is easy for 

any one to make $5 and upwards per day, who is will- 

ing to work. Either sex, yo or old; capital not 

; we start you. verythin new. No special 
ability peeiees you, reader, can do it as well as an 
one. Write to us at once for full particulars, whic 

we mail free. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


y, best ever made. Ask WHIPS 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Victorian Poets. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Sup- 
plementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year 
of the Period under Review. Crown 8vo, 
$2.25; half calf, $3.50. 

“Victorian Poets"’ has been recognized by both 
English and American critics as a work of the first 
order in itedepartment. It discusses with full knowl- 
edge, fine discrimination, and admirable appreciation, 
the many British poete who have distinguished the 
Victorian era. 


Memories of Coleorton. 


Being Letters from COLERIDGE, WORDs- 
WORTH and his Sister, Sourney, and Sir 
WALTER Scort, to Sir GeorceE and Lady 
BrEaumont, of Coleorton, in Leicestershire, 
1808 to 1833. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction, by Wii_LiaAmM Kwynient, Pro- 
fessor at St. Andrew’s University. Beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound. In two 
volumes, crown 8vo, half parchment, uncut, 


Knitters in the Sun. 


A book of ShortStories. By Ocrave THANET. 


1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

Contents: The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay; The Bishop's 
Vagabond; Mrs. Finlay’s Elizabethan Chair; A Com- 
munist’s Wife; Sy on Lake Pepin; Father 

uinnailon’ajConvert; *‘ Ma’ Bowlin’;"’ Half a Curse; 
hitseun Harp; Regulator. 

Freshness of subject, vigor and grace of narration, 
and simplicity and charm of style render this book 

uliarly attractive. It is a proof of the London 

'pectator’s generous remark that Americans write the 
best short stories. 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By JAMES Exiiot Casor. With a fine new 
steel Portrait. 2vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; 


half calf, $6.00. 


Mr. Cabot is admirabl pumeres in every respect to 
write this biography. He has incorporated in it man 
letters and extracts from Mr. Emerson's Journ 
ane out the nobility of Mr. Emerson's character, 
he depth and i pay of his thought, the admiring 
tovalty of his friends, and the hee and gracious 
jnfluence of his writings and of his life. 


The Works of Thomas De Quincey. 


New Fireside Hdition. In six volumes, 
16mo, $10.00; half calf, $20.00. (Sold only in 


sets.) 

This om in compact form De Quincey’s remarkable 
biographical, historical, political, economical, re- 
ligious, critical, and social essays. 


The Book of Folk Stories. 


Rewritten by Horace E. ScuppER. Witha 
fine engraving of Cinderella. 16mo. 60 
cents. 

The book of Folk Stories ia a collection of old 


favorites, rewritten to bring them within the easy com- 
prehension 6f children who have just learned to read. 


The Bodley Books. 
Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The 


Bodleys Telling Stories, The B 8 on 
Wheels, The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and their 


Journey in Holland, The English Bodleys, 
and The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E. 
ScuDDER. A New Edition, eight volumes 
in four, attractively bound in cloth, With 
all the [lJustrations which appeared in the 
c original volumes. $2.00%a volume; the set, 


Houmes’s Our Hundred Days in Europe. 


$1.50. 
Miss PHELPs’s The Gates Between. $1.25. 
50c. 


Miss PHELPs’s Jack The Fisherman. 
TyYLER’s Patrick Henry. $1.25. 

Mrs. Hiaernson’s Princess of Java. $1.50. 
Wrieut’s The World to Come. $1.25. 


*,* For Sale by ali Booksellers. Sent by maii, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


October 20, 1885 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
tash and iron, with phosphoric acid in such form ag 
be readily assimilated by the system. 
oe according to the directions of Prof. E. N. 

Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 


Wervousness, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all schvols. 

Ite action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance te 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 


Reaso . Pamphlet giving furthe 
ticulare mailed free.” Manufactured by the 


r-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


THE 


New York, Penn & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake ERIE & Western R. . 


FOR—— 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


—— WwW ITH— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Slee Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
NES TOR=. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


, 
ts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fu.ly 
grocer ou wort Anrore aok tor it 
ou 
8. WILEBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. P# 
MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
James ViLA BLAKE. A conclusive summary of 
the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 
ste child’s education. Ss. 25 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARL . KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, 


PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 

book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 

readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 

for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues fren. Cc 

= KERR & CO., Publishers 175 Dearborn Street, 
cago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Fe_ix ADLER pleads for a workshop in connection with the 
school for just the same reasons that a chemical laboratory is 
connected with every college. 


CORNELL University starts out this year with a freshman 
class of 400 students, supposed to be the largest class that ever 
entered an American college at one time. 


THOREAU says that whoever can discern truth has received 
his commission from a higher source than the chiefest justice 
in the world who can discern only law. He it is that delivers 
sentence. He finds himself constituted judge of the judge. 


In view of certain bibulous events which have occurred in 
Boston, the Unitarian Record suggests with some anxiety that 
this city may yet be known asthe ‘‘ Tub’’ rather than the 
‘‘Hub.”’ There is too much of the ‘‘tub’”’ in all of our 
cities. 

Mayor RocueE has lessened the number of licensed saloons 
in Chicago by a hundred, but there are thirty-eight hundred 
of them still left. We take heart in the thought that we are 
headed in the right direction, even though we make slow 
progress. 


A QUERIST in the Christian Union thinks that religious 
truths have come into the world in the past rather through the 
poets, the seers, the idealists, and the prophets, than from the 
philosophers, the reasoners, the creed-makers, and the theolog- 
ical dogmatists. May this not be also true in the present? 


IT is estimated that in 1850 the church members in America 
gave one and one-tenth mills to the dollar to missions; in 
1860 they gave nine-tenths of a mill; in 1870 eight-tenths, 
in 1880 six and one-half tenths. Thus in thirty years the 
missionary potency of the converted dollar has been reduced 
nearly one-half. 


Last month the School Journal suggested a public school 
exhibit as a feasible attraction to the county fair. Why has 
not this become more general? Should not the school-house 
yield products as interesting as the garden to farming men 
and women; and are not bright boys and girls as attractive as 
fast horses? The county fair is a power in rural districts, but 
it is not always a power for good. Farmers have brains; let 
them be cultivated. | ; 


_ A Cuicaco daily, the other day, printed welcomes to Pres- 
ident Cleveland in twenty different languages, thus voicing 
in their vernacular the citizens of Chicago. Doubtless there 
were many more who did not find their mother tongue repre- 
sented, This suggests the gravity and the promise of the 
problems we have in hand. International communities must 
have interdenominational sympathies; in the merging of 
races creeds will get badly mixed. 


Mrs. Louisa S. Rounps, presideut of the Illinois W. C. T. 
U., has recently declared that she was tired of hearing the 
old, threadbare cry, the long-harped-on tune of ‘¢ woman’s 
rights’’ preached by the godless women who had been leaders 
in the cause. She says she is first a Christian and then a tem- 
perance woman, and has heard to much about Emerson, Mill 
and Spencer. Evidently she does not care about having any 
devils exorcised except it be in the right name. © 


TuIs sentence from Beecher’s speech on his withdrawing 
from the New York Congregational Union should be kept 


going the rounds until it is fully realized that with the advent 
of evolution into the thought of man the old Biblio-centric 
theology was doomed and the new re-theology based upon 
the eternal growth and the ever inflowing life, began: 


“T am an Evolutionist, and that strikes at the root of all orthodox theol- 
ogy, such as the fall of man in Adam, and the inheritance by the posterity 
of his guilt, and, by consequence, of any such view of atonement as has 
been constructed to meet this fabulous disaster. Men have not fallen as a 
race, men have come up; no great disaster met the race at its start.”’ 


An orthodox exchange comments upon the statement of 
Doctor Atwood, that ‘‘ there is no way of escaping the retri- 
butions of God. They are joined with the sin as effect with 
cause. It is a tremendous fact; but it is beneficent.’’ Our 
contemporary asks : 


“« What shall we say to the poor penitent who, upon a bed of death, asks 
us what he must do to be saved? What, according to the above view, can 
we say but, Dear friend, you are in a pitiable case; you have lived many 
years in sin and are dying in sin; the only thing for you to do is to put on 
as brave a face as you can, and understand that there is no escape for you; 
you must suffer full retribution; you are on the way to the prison, and you 
can not hope to come outthence till you have paid the uttermost farthing of 
a debt which you have been all these years accumulating.” 


We cannot think of a better answer. 


AT a recent installation in Brooklyn, Robert Collyer said 
in his sermon: ‘‘ My old mother was a Baptist right down to 
the water, and she took great comfort in the ‘green pastures 
and beside the still waters’ in which she had been immersed. 
I was baptized in the Episcopal church, and I am strongly 
drawn to it yet. Itell Bishop Potter he is my bishop and he 
cannot disown me. I was brought up in an old-fashioned 
Congregational Sunday-school. I was a Methodist for ten 
years, and Methodism was a good nurse and spanked me 
well, and I go back to her for good bread and milk. So you 
see I have gone all around and I can’t say that I am all right 
and that they are all wrong. But I stay at home in the Uni- 
tarian church and visit the others,”’ 


THE Northwestern Christian Advocate evinces a most com- 
mendable spirit in the following: 


“Some good brethren are distressed about the question of wine at the 
communion table. Shall it be ‘fermented’ or ‘unfermented?’ We opine 
from the length and vigor of the present discussion that the settlement on 
the basis of the original material used at the first institution is still a | 
way off. In the meantime may we not suggest a compromise on water 
The advantages are obvious. It could offend no one; we should be able 
to guarantee its honesty, and it is hardly conceivable that our Lord puts any 
emphasis on a particular element. He made water wine for hospitality’s 
sake, and he would doubtless have made wine water if it had even - 
gested an occasion for contention. There is something repulsive in 
thought of controversy about such trivialities. The end of the communion 
is not bread and wine, but love and Christ. We have to get pretty low to 
think of either being limited by grape juice, fermented or unfermented.” 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE gave the closing lecture in the 
Old South series this year. His subject was George Wash- 
ington. This must have interested the bright girls and boys 
in his audience: 


Washington rode much, boated, danced and had other exercises of the 
kind, As to the apple tree story, no doubt it was absolutely true, only the 
apple tree was a cherry tree. [Laughter.] The boy had to earn his own 
living. It was natural for one fond of mathematics and of the open air to 
turn to surveying. The notes Washington took in this expedition had 
been preserved, and were very interesting. Among them were two poems 
to a certain beauty. The worst, on the whole, the lecturer ever saw. One 
of them began, ‘“‘Oh, ye gods, why should my poor resistless heart ?”? In 
the second “‘Cupid’s dart” was made to rhyme with “ feel the smart.” Yet 
this was the boy who later came to be called so justly “first in war, first in 
peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen.”’ 
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100 UNITY. 


THe Union Signal has recently published a letter from Mrs. 
Livermore concerning the Bible doctrines of women preach- 


ers. She says that in her early and doubting days she sought 


the help of Professor Boise, then teaching Greek in the Chi- 
cago University. She says: | 


“He helped me to the right interpretation of the Scripture texts, re- 
garded as hostile to woman’s enfranchisement, and proved to me that Paul 
did not oppose woman’s emancipation, nor her preaching the gospel. ‘If 
Paul weve in the world to-day, and held the views which were his when 
he wrote his Epistles, he might accept the position of president of the 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association for any evidence there is to the 
countrary in his writings,’ were the concluding words of Professor Boise.”’ 


Her husband, Rev. D. P. Livermore, also arrived at the 
same conclusion, and is the author of a helpful tract on the 
subject. This is well. But what if Paul would not look with 
favor on a woman in the pulpit, is that any valid reason why 
Mary A. Livermore and her associates should hide their 
lights under a bushel ? 


THE School Journa/ has the courage to say a good word for 
the much abused and often misinterpreted ‘‘ crank.’’ It says: 


“ Every member of the old Continental Cengress, and every signer of the 
Declaration of Independence was a crank, in the opinion of George III. 
George Washington, and Benjamin Franklin were first class cranks, judged 
by the aristocrats of the old world. Socrates was a wicked crank in the 
opinion of a majority of his fellow-citizens; so was John Bunyan, and John 
Milton, and Savonarola, and Columbus, and a host of equally honored 
names, of whom the world was not worthy. Comenius was the first crank, 
who dared to publish an illustrated school-book, and Pestalozzi was the 
first of his race who had the courage to teach boys in accordance with the 
principles of Baconian philosophy. Your sleek, proper man, who takes 
off his hat and begs leave to apologize to the world for his thoughts, is a 
hypocrite of the first class. He isn’t a crank, for he hasn’t either brains or 
heart enough to be one. Every progressive teacher will be called a crank. 
Let him denounce mechanical teaching of spelling, unpractical arithmetic, 
senseless grammar nonsense, and unnatural reading, and the whispered 
word goes round, “ Don’t you think he’s alittle cranky?”’ The edu- 
cational world has occasion to return hearty thanks for the existence of 
this maligned class. Zhank God for cranks !”’ 


Puck turns the stream of .its satire upon one of the evil 
practices of the modern lecture bureau,—that of putting for- 
ward people who have nothing of real value to offer the pub- 
lic, but who have been brought into a teniporary notoriety by 
some sensational act or accident: 


“ The lecture field will welcome during the coming season a number of 
new and brilliant minds. We are able to announce the names of a few of 
these newly discovered stars, and the manner in which they were found. 
The Pettis County Bugie says : 

“*Mrs. Mary C. Beggs, of this city, has just completed a crazy-quilt 
containing 14,862 pieces of silk and 149,694 stitches. Mrs. Beggs is in 
her ninety-eighth year, has eleven sound teeth and eats without glasses. 
She will soon start out on an extensive lecturing tour.—NMew Fersey 
Herald. 

‘ “ Professor Tramp, who recently rode all the way from San Francisco to 
New York on the trucks of a freight car, has prepared an illustrated lecture 
which he will deliver at reasonable rates. 

“ *Miss Sarah Jane Pillsbury, better known by her nom de plume of 
‘Ivy Leaf,’ who has had two poems published in the Kansas City Stock 
Yards Journal and one in the Soap Manufacturers’ Record, will this 
fall enter the lectnre field with three lectures entitled : ‘True Ethics of 
Poetry,’ ‘ Longfellow’s Lack of Poetic Inspiratlon,’ and ‘ Faults and Fail- 
ings of Shakespeare and Browning.’ Miss Pillsbury will, at each lecture, 
read and have for sale a volume of her own poetry.’ ” 


THE ever inventive and consequently suggestive John Page 
Hopps writes an interesting letter to the /ngu:rer (London) 
concerning readings in public worship from non-biblical 
sources. We quote the following: 


For many years, worshipping with very varied audiences, I have read 
“* Lessons” from books other than the Bible, and feel absolutely sure that 
only good has come of it. We need to remember that liberty in- 
creases responsibility, and calls for special care. In these alternative 
“ Lessons’ we shall sink and not soar unless we take pains to secure read- 
ings which, by the depth of their seriousness, the fineness of their feeling, 
and the greatness of their thought, prove their inspiration by their power to 
win the conscience, and to touch the heart. My own. experiences began 
with the use of ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ identified with the name of 
Thomas a’Kempis, and, since then, I have found much help in “ The 
Koran ”’ (new translation by E. H. Palmer), “The Meditations of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,’ the ancient religious books of India, 
some of the great Roman writers, and our own Dr. Rowland Williams. 
In all cases, the first great need is selection; the second is classification. 
If anyone tried to read “ Lessons” from “The Imitation of Christ,’’ or 
from ** The Meditations,’ without selection and classification, he would 
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soon get intotrouble. It took me nearly six months to dig from that one 
little the twenty-four “ Lessons” which find a place in my book, 
“Readings for Public Worship and the Home;’’ and I am fully persuaded 
that if we are to read “ Lessons” for genuine edification, and not merely as 
a survival of Bibliotry, we must select and classify even when we read from 
the Bible. But even they do that to some extent, who think it nec 

to keep to the Bible, but who persistently ae hundreds of chapters and 
read only a safe few. Discontented with that, as both indolent and waste. 
ful, I have given a serious portion of two years tothe framing of over one 
hundred Bible lessons, selected and classified, and thus far have found 
them distinctly tend to interest and edification. The passages for each 
lesson had, as a rule, to be taken from various books and brought together, 
but it is astonishing to find how these widely scattered, but really kindred, 
passages, when brought together, combine to illumine and press home some 
great thought or theme. 


THE platformofthe United Labor Party, adopted at Syracuse 
last August, is good reading for those who see in this organiza- 
tion only the turbulent workings of revolutionary forces. It 
asks that municipalities should supply their inhabitants with 
water, light and heat, establish a postal telegraph and savings 
bank system, reduce the machinery of courts and elevate and 
protect the voting system ‘‘ since the ballot is the only means 
by which redress of grievances is to be sought.’’ They fur- 
ther add : 


“‘We do not aim at securing any forced equality in the distribution of 
wealth. We do not propose that the state shall attempt to control produc- 
tion, conduct distribution, or in any wise interfere with the freedom of the 
individual to use his labor or capital in any way that may seem proper to 
him and that will riot interfere with the equal rights of others. Nor do we 
propose that the state shall take possession of Jand and either work it or 
rent it out. What we propose is not the disturbing of any man in his hold- 
ing or title, but by abolishing all taxes on industry or its products, to leave 
to the producer the full fruits of his exertion and by the taxation of land 
values, exclusive of iraprovements, to devote to the common use and benefit 
those values, which, arising not from the exertion of the individual, but 
from the growth of society, belong justly to the community as a whole. 
This increased taxation of land, not according to its area, but according to 
its value, must, while relieving the working farmer and small home.tead 
owner of the undue burdens now imposed upon them, make it unprofitable 
to hold land for speculation, and thus throw open abundant opportuni- 
ties for the employment of labor and the building up of homes.” 


There must needs be much earnest thinking and wise legis- 
lation along these lines in the next twenty-five years. 


The Unity Hat. 


We have neversent the Unity hat aroundin vain. Whether 
it was in behalf of the colored people in the south, a cyclone 
church in Minnesota, Post-office Mission in Kansas or the 
building of a church in Chicago, the response has always been 
generous and prompt. Now our hat goes around in behalf of 
the new church movement in Sioux Falls, Dakota, the first 
and only Unitarian church in the territory; a church that 
heroically faces the large possibilities that await a free and 
progressive movement for religion in a new country ; a church, 
too, that has sprung largely out of the heart and brain of 
woman. Sioux Falls is the home of Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, 
under whose fostering care the movement came into being. 
The first pastor of the church is Miss Carrie Bartlett. The 
church building was begun last spring, and is modeled after the 
pretty Unity church of ‘lopeka, Kansas. The local friends 
have contributed $3000, the Loan Building Fund has put in 
$2500. Last May Mrs. Wilkes was in the east and raised $1069 
more, in the parishes of Revs. Herford, Savage, Dole, Collyer, 
Camp and others. Now the church awaits the final $500, 
without which it will not be completed ; for they are pledged 
to avoid the paralysis of debt. Mrs. Wilkes is now in Chicago 
in the interests of this fund. Last Sunday she stood with the 
pastor of All Souls church in the pulpit, and although the 
rainy day made the audience small, the contribution ot $87 
was made on the spot, and that church will make it $100. It 


-is hoped and expected that the older and abler churches of our 


city will give in proportion. But we want Unity to have an 
interest in this church. It is a child of its inspiration. The 
money at All Souls church came from at least half as many 
people as there were dollars. We do not expect one UNITY 
reader to send us $roo for Sioux Falls, but we do expect that 
inside of a fortnight a hundred readers will send us a dollar or 
more each. 


Let those «f our readers who’ have many 
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privileges thus enrich their capacity for enjoying them by re- 
membering those who have few. Let those who have not the 
privileges of a liberal church partially satisfy the hunger of 
soul by helping to establish this outpost in the prairie territory, 
and thereby hasten the time when their turn will come. In 
our announcement column we open this week our acknowledg- 
ment account. Any money sent to the senior editor of this 

per will be promptly acknowledged in that column and 
duly forwarded. Friends east and west, let us hear from you. 
These fraternal touches have in them values other than finan- 
cial. They give a sense of comradeship and nurse the family 
feeling. The roll is open. 

100 X $1——-$I100. 


The Sunday Question. 


A Christian convention for securing Sabbath observance is to be held 
in Elgin, November 8 and 9. The call is signed by many ministers and 
others, including most of the pastors of Elgin Association, by Bishop 
Mallilieu, of the Methodist church, all the presiding elders of Rock River 
Conference, and by business men of Chicago and other points. The con- 
vention is called for the of securing united action for the recovery 
and preservation of the Sabbath day. The meeting is not called too soon 
nor without sufficient reason. Our railroads, newspapers, factories and 
stores have trenched more and more upon the holy day. Places of amuse- 
ment, theaters, base ball parks and the like are more boldly defying the laws 
of the land. It is time that the churches of the country united in calling 
for the due enforcement of the law. ‘This they can do if they will; if they 
will only unite heartily in the doing of it. 

The above notice, clipped from an exchange, shows that 
the Sunday problem still weighs heavily upon the mind of the 
church. That it is a serious problem no one should deny. 
On the one hand we must recognize the necessity of rest and 
recreation in the midst of our busy nineteenth century life. 
We are living too hard and too fast. We need to stop occa- 
sionally, and draw breath and let the recuperative forces have a 
chance to work. This, from the standpoint cf physical health, 
is a weighty argument for a periodical rest from labor. — 

A still greater argument lies in the spiritual necessities of 
our nature. The man who spends the whole of his time in 
the midst of business cares,—studying how to buy for one 
price and sell for another,—is not living the whole of his life. 
There is a world of spiritual realities whose merest boundary 
is not crossed by such a man. The soul has its needs, as well 
as the body, and woe unto him who neglects the greater for 
the less. ‘* What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?’’ ‘These are deep words, and 
full of meaning. Shall not the soul have one day in seven ? 
This is a vital question: ; 

On the other hand, to arbitrarily adopt the rule of setting 
aside all secular affairs on every Sunday would produce end- 
less confusion. Our complex civilization can not be subjected 
to the same rule as a people wandering in a desert, apart from 
the rest of the world. The wheels of modern life are too 
many, and too many interests revolve with them, to allow of 
stopping for twenty-four hours every seventh day. Railroads, 
telegraphs, steamships in mid-ocean, sail vessels propelled by 
the winds of God,—all these argue the impossibility of adopt- 
ing any strictly arbitrary rule. We need not believe that the 
God of ever-active nature has made any law to block the 
wheels of civilization. The question cannot be discussed 
from the old standpoint. It must be brought before the bar 
of reason, illumined by the Spirit. “ 

We shall find that every arbitrary law is based on a prin- 
ciple which can be applied flexibly. It is not the seventh day 
or the first day, but some day that should be devoted to the 
claims of the soul. It is not the seventh portion of time, but 
a just portion, which God demands from man. A man who 
must work seven days of the week may give a part of his 
evenings to the higher life. The soul’s hunger is not periodi- 
cal, like the hunger of the body, but it is as real, until blunted 
by long denial. Every man may find some time to feed the 
soul. No man should live by bread alone. 

Whether the interests of the spiritual life can be best served 
by arbitrary Sunday laws, or by teaching the sacredness of 
daily life and the ever present need of spiritual food, is the 
real question at issue. How best to secure co-oper?tion in 
rest and renewal as well as in work and investments. Ss. L. 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


The Merciful Man. 


In straight and simple lines his pathway ran. 

Little of books he knew. The strifeful world 
Beyond his circling hills roared on unheard. 

And, so he died—the gnarled, old, workworn man ! 


His unshaped thought had been—‘‘Alone I’ ve lived ; 
Alone I'll wander to that life beyond. 

Others have friends—wife—children,— When I come 
To that strange land, O who will welcome me ?’’ 


No grieving tears fell when he passed away. 

A hireling’s hands arrayed him for the tomb. 
A neighbor lingered decently, as fell 

The clods above him in the twilight gray. 


Yet, as they fell, along a pathway sped— 
Beneath celestial blooms his boyhood knew— 
The earth-freed spirit ; and about him flew 
The little joyous birds his hands had fed. 


And when before a gateway, flower-bespanned, 
He humbly paused, nor dared to pass or turn, 
A dog he once befriended bounded forth 
And with a joyous whine caressed his hand, 


And walked before him, showing him the way. 
The old horse he had loved—he too came forth, 

And pressed his head against his master’s breast 
Uttering a welcome in his gladsome neigh. 


And all about him pressed a loving throng 
Of birds and beasts most gentle-eyed and kind. 
(Since this new world held neither pain nor fear. )p— 
And all about him rang a joyous song: 


‘¢ Oh, soul so merciful, we welcome thee ! 
Unto all life thou hast been ever kind. 
Unto the deathless Life we welcome thee ! 

Pass on, beloved, and thy rewarding see!’’ 


In trembling, thrilling hope he forward pressed. 
Before him swung a portal grandly fair, 

And the young mother he had never known 
Flew forth and caught him to her yearning breast. 


EMILY Hewitt LELAND. 
Hillside Home, October, 1887. 


The Man of God. 


When the sincere man receives the truth of God into his 
soul, knowing it is God’s truth, then it takes such a hold of 
him as nothing else can do. It makes the weak strong, the 
timid brave ; men of slow tongue become full- of power and 
persuasion. There is a new soul in the man, which takes him, 
as it were, by the hair of his head, and sets him down where 
the idea he wishes for demands. It takes the man away from 
the hall of comfort, the society of his friends,—makes him 
austere and lonely; cruel to himself, if need be; sleepless in 
his vigilance, unfaltering in his toil; never resting from his 
work. It takes the rose out of the cheek, turns the man in on 
himself, and gives him more of truth. Then, in a poetic 
fancy the man sees visions, has wondrous revelations ; every 
mountain thunders ; God burns in every bush, flames out in 
the crimson cloud, speaks in the wind, descends with every 
dove, is All-in-all. The soul, deep-wrcught in its intense 
struggle, gives outness to its thought; and on the trees and 
stars, the fields, the floods, the corn ripe for the sickle, on 
men and women, it sees its burden writ. The spirit within 
constrains the man. It is like wine that hath no vent. He 
is full of the God. While he muses the fire burns ; his bosom 
will scarce hold his heart. He must speak or he dies, though 
the earth quake at his word.— Theodore Parker. 
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Immortality. 
“Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered not 


into the heart of man.” 


« O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven.” 

No doubt George Eliot has in the well known little poem, 
whence I have quoted, touched—and made give forth their 
very best tones—the noblest, divinest strings Nature has 
strung in our human hearts. Ay, so to live is the purest, 
sweetest heaven we can conceive. We wouid gladly, O so 
gladly, fling away an eternity of personal existence in the 
brightest heavenly courts to let our life sink into and swell a 
little that Blessing Power which streams through All, and 
causes all good and joy; to know that our life should exist 
forever ‘‘ in pulses stirred to generosity, in deeds of daring rec- 
titude ;’’ to be ‘‘to other souls the cup of strength in some 
great agony.’’ 

If to-day, by giving up all the remainder of my personal 
life in time and eternity, I could be allowed and enabled to 
focus all that is best in me upon some great, central thought, 
till it flamed out into asong,—a sony that would be dear to com- 
mon human hearts and cheer and inspire and strengthen them, — 
it surely would not take many minutes to decide for personal 
annihilation, for transformation into that song, for such abso- 
lute absorption into the Divine; and surely I should plunge 
into nothingness—my song written—with a joy such as in it- 
self, it seems, would burst the bands of personality. Surely 
this is the highest, purest heaven we can conceive. Compared 
with this all else I know of seems low and mean. ‘‘ Eternal 
personal existence?’’ Why? Could there be hope in it of 
another good such as I had tasted? Hope of greater good no 
one has conceived. Why then continue my personal exist- 
ence after I have reached the highest, its culminating point, 
and all my personality has trembled with complete satisfaction ? 
Personal annihilation under such circumstances would con- 
tain no single element of regret,—pure unlimited joy alone. 
And the moment’s joy would amply, amply repay us for all 
preceding struggles and hardships. Weshould die confess- 
ing that God had blessed us as fully as our hearts could desire. 
May not this, therefore, be the only ‘‘ lifetocome?’’ If so, 
there will still be abundant motive for the highest and noblest 
living, and abundant reward, if only before death we thor- 
oughly succeed. 

Indeed for those who struggle as they may and do not 
reach that ‘‘ purest heaven,’’ the world would in that case seem a 
rather hard and sad one; and we could hardly help mention- 
ing to God thata little more kindness to these, a few more 
years or lives given them to reach the goal, would hardly be 
more than one could expect of a god. As for all the rest of 
mankind, who never even feel this high aspiration—not to 
speak of its sublime fulfillment—well, they would have to 
make the best of a poor thing, I suppose; and there being no 
Divine Justice and Mercy for them, they would have to work 
the harder to make human justice and mercy Divine. But 
one could hardly help looking sour and cold at a god, who, for 
instance, to ‘ts woman who for years has toiled, struggled and 
suffered amidst serrzdle difficulties, with such humble, sweet 
faithfulness to God and man and duty, might have given some 
noble reward, such as we would like her to have,—might have 
done so, but did not; cut her life off in the midst of her suf- 
ferings and hardships. One would lik» to suggest to such a 
god the propriety of building a little bright and happy heaven 
for this woman (and her like) ‘‘ beyond the clouds and be- 
yond the tomb.’’ With all reverence for Him who has made 
all things, one would like to suggest to him such a thing, if 
he had net done it. One wants a god to be generous to those 
who serve him well and obey him the best they can. 
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But of course there may be many heavens. There may be 
immortality for all souls; prolonged life until by struggle and 
fiery trials they are made ready for that ‘‘ purest heaven”’ 
George Eliot describes, and which yet may be the final end » 
of all and to be striven for; other immortality being only op- 
portunities for the gaining of ¢hzs final absorption in the power 
for good, in the ‘‘ music which is the gladness of the world,”’ 
And, I repeat, he is a mean soul to whom such end were not 
goal shining and charming enough. Yes, conceive life as an 
everlasting circular process: from God, through individual. 
ized life, back into God ; souls born out of everlasting being 
into personality and led by a Divine'vision through all the 
vicissitudes and struggles of our common life up to likeness 
and sameness and oneness with God as the wave is one with 
the sea;—conceive it thus, and all is beautiful, all is per- 
fect. Indeed we can conceive of nothing more beautiful ; at 
least 7 know of no conception that surpasses it. Buddhism is 
made beautiful by that conception: the living again and again 
until the soul is all cleansed and is all love, and then the final 
plunge into the Divine Life, Nirvana. The soul seems to be 
climbing a mountain, high and higher, that it may reach the 
glory which rests on its summit; at last it is there; a moment 
we see it glorified, the next moment we see only the glory, 
the soul has melted into it and adds toits beauty forevermore. 
It zs the highest we can conceive. Themind of man can see no 
further, thinks no further. However we may try, we can not 
conceive an individual life-course lasting beyond that glori- 
fying moment, because, however we conceive it, it becomes 
smailler than in that moment of Divine re-absorption. And we 
could not conceive of individual life reaching that climax 
afterwards to decrease. No, when we follow an individual 
life-track so far, there is a dazzling light and no paths be- 


yond, only a sea of light, the glury of God and no personal 
glories. 


But because our mind can not see further, because our vision 
ends there, dare we call it the end? May there not within 
that sea of light be individual paths we mow can not descry? 
Shall we say that our mind and conceptions measures the en- 
tire power and plan of God ?—that we have sought out all the 
possibilities of existence, and have discovered the point beyond 
which God’s power to bless ceases,—the high water mark of 
His ability to ‘‘ make good the life of man ?’’ Shall we not 
rather say: Beyond the highest bliss I can conceive, it may yet 
be in God’s power to give greater bliss; beyond the highest, 
fullest, noblest lite I can think, there may be higher, fuller, 
nobler life still; beyond the best that eye has seen or ear has 
heard, or that even hitherto has entered into the heart of man, 
there may be a Better still? The following words of George 
Eliot herself,—amongst all her noble words, I almost think the 
most significant and noble; a sort of marginal note to all 
she ever wrote or said ; to her work what the spire is to the 
church, the last upward shooting thought which at once 
becomes the most important part,—are to the point: ‘‘All 
the while I gather a sort of strength from the certainty that 
there must be limits or negatives in my own moral powers 
and life experience which may screen from me many possi- 
bilities of blessedness for our suffering human nature. The 
most melancholy thought surely would be that we in our own 


persons had measured and exhausted the sources of spiritual 
good.’’ 


J can not conceive how, if I might sing my song to-day 
as I would, God could find such work and life and joy 
for me after that, that much prolonged existence would not 
become more and more of a burden and weariness, because 
the best would have dcen ;—eternal existence unbearable. 
But might not that very feat give me new powers and show 
me new opportunities I do not hear and do not see to-day, 
and hence make still greater blessedness possible ? We know 
such has been our experience hitherto; the end we strove for 
and thought of as a sufficient and fitting end, proved, when 
reached, but a low hill, whence we looked forward and up- 
ward to higher, fairer hills, z#had hid from our sight before. 
So it has been with us more than once; may it not be so 
again—and again? When my little song is sung, perhaps | 
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even fairer heavens still. Buddhism holds a suggestive thought 
for us here. When Buddha, after innumerable individual 
lives, with their appointed good works and gradual rising to 
higher and higher nobility and blessedness, was at last ready 
to take that last final plunge back into the divine life whence 
he came, he halted, bethought him, and said, ‘‘ No, please, 
one more individual life first, for I’ve something to be done, 
I must do.’’ Perhaps he did wisely. And if I wish to be 
‘to other souls the cup of strength in some great agony,”’ 
were it not almost a healthier sentiment—given the freedom 
‘to wish,’’—to want to be also for ever a hand to present it, 
and a face to accompany it with sympathy, and a heart to 
tremble forever with fellow-feeling? I mean: Is not, after 
all, the desire for personal immortality a healthier desire than 
that for impersonal immortality ? May it not in every respect 
be as noble and even nobler? Is there not in the desire for 
impersonal immortality a little bit of selfish impatience and 
weariness ? Impatience and weariness over the slowness with 
which our stubborn self becomes good, God-like, and there- 
fore the desire that ¢ha? struggle were over and only the good 
in us, the good impulses, might live on? A divine impatience 
with our slow selves, if you will. We would be ‘‘ the cup of 
strength,’’ but not that poor heart whose poorness so often 
spoils the beauty and blessedness of the act, or hinders it. 
And does not personal immortality also imply a grander faith, 
a worthier trust in God? And if so, it is of course nearest 
the truth; for our grandest faith in God’s goodness must 
sureiy still fall below the faith He deserves; the ‘‘ things pre- 
pared by Him for us,’’ will surely astonish even those who 
believe the best of Him. 

No, the end of all individual life is surely not its cessation. 
“You’’ and ‘‘I”’ are more than things who ought to be 
ashamed of being ‘‘ something,’’ and to hurry all we could to 
become nothing or everything. I think ‘‘ you’’ are more 
than all the good in you,—of more value than it. I think 
‘‘you’’ are something more than the sum of good and evil in’ 
you. And I think that which ‘‘ you”’ are, besides these two fac- 
tors in you, is the most sacred and valuable part of you. And 
that ‘* youness,’’ I think, will live just as long as goodness ; 
and we should not despise it, but worship it, as of all things 
existing the most precious and beautiful. Your personality, 
Imean. I think personality is a more precious thing than 
goodness, though comparisons hereare odious. And the end of 
all life and living can hardly be just to return to the beginning. 
God must have some rational purpose in his creation ; the end 
must be more than the beginning, for it can not all be ‘‘ vanity 
and vexation ofspirit,’’ to result at last in Nothing. If we are 
at last all to return into God, God at least must be made bet- 
ter for our having passed through individual existence. Still, 
it remains true that George Eliot has painted for us the very 
highest heaven it ever entered into the heart of man To CON- 
CEIVE. And therefore I yet say, speaking with all the wisdom 
and foresight God has granted us: I will sell my immortality 


_ at once for ‘* power to sing my little song, and now and then 


to make glad my brothers, whom I may meet in the worldly 
throng.’’ But, as matter of fact, | think God will give the 
song (or something better), and keep alive and exalt the 
singer as well. 

H,. Tamss LYCHE, 


Our Reading. 


Most men do not know that any nation but the Hebrews 
have had a scripture. A man, any man, will go considerably 
out of his way to pick up a silver dollar ; but here are golden 
words, which the wisest men of antiquity have uttered, and 
whose worth the wise of every succeeding age have assured us 
of;—and yet we learn to read only as far as Easy Reading, 
the primers and class-books, and when we leave school, the 
‘Little Reading’’ and story books, which are for boys and 
beginners ; and our reading, our conversation and thinking 
are all on a very Jow level, worthy only of pigmies and man- 
hikins. We are under-bred and low lived and illiterate ; and 
In this respect, I confess, I do not make any very broad dis- 
ction between the illiterateness of my townsman who can- 
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not read at all and the illiterateness of him who has learned 
to read only what is for children and feeble intellects. We 
are a race of tit-men, and soar but little higher in our intel- 
lectual flights than the columns of the daily paper. It is not 
all books that are as dull as théir readers. The at present 
unutterable things we may find somewhere uttered. These 
same questions that disturb and puzzle and confound us have 
in their turn occurred to all the wise men; not one has been 
omitted ; and each has answered them, according to his ability, 
by his words and his life. Moreover, with wisdom we shall learn 
liberality. The solitary hired man on a farm in the outskirts of 
Concord, who has had hissecond birth and peculiar religious ex- 
perience, and is driven, as he believes, into silent gravity and 
exclusiveness by his faith, may think it is not true ; but Zoro- 
aster, thousands of years ago, traveled the same road and had 
the same experience ; but he, being wise, knew it to be uni- 
versal, and treated his neighbors accordingly, and is even said 
to have invented and established worship among men. Let 
him humbly commune with Zoroaster, then ; and through the 
libcralizing influence of all the worthies, with Jesus Christ 
himself, and let ‘‘ our church’’ go by the board.— Henry D. 
Thoreau. 


The Value of the Beautiful. 
FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE UNITY CLUB AT SIOUX CITY. 


That man can not live by bread alone has stood the test of 
time asa spiritual figure. It is equally applicable to mental 
and moral themes. The ceaseless cramming of the brain 
with facts and principles, or that pursuit of business which 
deprives one of healthful leisure and recreation, leads as cer- 
tainly to mental and moral as to dietetic dyspepsia. The all- 
absorbing race for wealth incident to our new country, where 
brains or lineage are alone no passport to social recognition, 
to a great extent precludes the devoting of much time to any 
zesthetic pursuit. It in fact creates a false utilitarian atmos- 
phere unfavorable to such development in those whose tastes 
and powers might otherwise lead them to a higher plane 
through systematic study of the refining arts. 

But it is not of this obvious line of thought that I wish to 
speak, broad as is the field and abundant as the gleanings 
might be. I desire to speak, rather, of a principle or law of 
the beautiful, which lies away down deeper than our own con- 
sciousness, and far back of ourselves or of our human ances- 
tors. It isa principle so deeply implanted that we can not 
entirely rid ourselves of it if we would. This attribute beauty 
has always been present both in the organic aud inorganic 
world. Even before there was a man to behold it, brilliancy 
of color and gracefulness of form were as universal as to-day. 

When silurian seas were writing their record, when God alone 

spoke in the voices of the elements, and not one conscious 

ear interpreted the utterance, when no differentiated brain 
appreciated the imperfect retinal image, then as now the 
atoms obeyed the laws of their loves and built up the sym- . 
metrical crystal, then as now the molecules decked the scene 

with all the splendors of form and color now.beheld among 

the countless denizens of ocean. All this could not have been 
merely a design. to gratify the eye of a yet-to-be-created man 

and administer to a depraved and vitiated taste. It must 

have subserved some ever present use, a use that in all cases 

may not be clear to us, but still a powerful force, determin- 

ing, under the laws of selection and survival, the future plane 

of existence of the organisms of which it was an attribute. 

In like manner all art can be traced from its rude beginning | 
to its present perfection. Architecture and landscape gar- ae | 
dening, sculpture and painting, music and poetry, stand as so 
many materializations of an idea implanted ‘‘in the begin- 
ning,’’ and nurtured through all time. The spider-crab, 
decking himself with bright alge; the savage, painting his 
face with clay ; the belle, arraying herself for the ball, and 
the student laboriously elaborating the prfnciples of a fine 
art, are, in common, manifestations of the idea of the love of 
the beautiful, behind which lies the knowledge of its power. 

Under the changed condition of our complicated civiliza- 
tion, natural laws and tendencies may be for a time perverted. — 
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More powerful influences may temporarily suppress them. So 
we have developed in our midst a widespread sentiment in 
favor of the immediately practical. Men are willing to spend 
fortunes upon the education,of the young, but they demand 
the rigid exclusion of those things which do not lead directly 
to dollars and cents. They regard all else as puerile or effemi- 
nate, belittling alike to body and brain. Wealth being the 
end sought, their thoughts stop with its acquisition. Did 
they but carry their reasoning further—and so far as it goes it 
is by no means wholly to be condemned,—they would see that 
the wealth for which they are striving is but the means of ac- 
quiring in some form the very objects despised, and which 
they are finally very illy prepared to enjoy. We see them 
reaching out to acquire beautiful horses, beautiful carriages, 
beautiful houses, located on beautiful grounds, beautiful 
pictures, or often pictures in beautiful frames, because unable 
to discriminate, and more frequently still beautiful library 
rooms well stocked with mediocre books, but all in beautiful 
bindings. They may be unable to appreciate the best of that 
which they have, but they never lose the clear intuitive idea 
that the possession of these things gives personal importance 
to the owner. 

We may regard it as settled that the devoting of some por- 
tion of our leisure to the cultivation of any of the refining 
arts is working in harmony with the unchanged and unchang- 
ing laws of our existence, and that those who would suppress 
the inward promptings are but placing their feeble wills 
athwart the divine plan. 

Did we take up any fine art other than poetry, and pursue 
it systematically, the result achieved would be similar, but 
under conditions presented, poetry alone is available. 
Architecture and landscape gardening from their very nature 
demand more of wealth and leisure than all here can afford, 
and the daylight hours are essential to their pursuit. Sculpture 
and painting require long courses of technical training in 
their devotees before they can be pursued to advantage in 
hours of recreation. Music, like some of the others, depends 
largely upon inherited special faculties which many of us do 
not possess. Poetry alone, dealing with the arbitrary signs 
of language, has a universality of adaptation which brings it 
within the range of all without special training other than 
that possessed by all. The concrete developed products of 
beauty are represensed in the fine arts, and of these poetry is 
the universal one and the one adapted tb our use. It isthere- 
fore appropriate that the Unity club, as no unimportant factor 
in the educational interests of this ‘“The Corn Palace City,”’ 
should devote an alternate weekly evening to the systematic 
study of our most representative American poet, and gather 
for its members some greater portion of the sweetness stored 
by one of nature’s noblest workers. 

? Dr. R. H. Brown, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Ellsworth Zouave at Camp Sheridan. 
Epitors Unity :—I have visited Camp Sheridan, of Chi- 


. cago, and was much pleased with the display of skill and pre- 


cision of the encampment. We might as well accept the sit- 
uation, and realize the fact that we must have soldiers with 
us, for, until the millenium comes, they will always be neces- 
sary. The prizes awarded to the different companies and 
bands, proportioned to their comparative excellence, aggre- 
gated about $40,000. I had a large experience during the 
war as a drill officer, and taught the manual of arms, regi- 
mental, battalion and company movements to over 40,000 
soldiers, and I therefore was much interested to see what 
changes and improvements had been introduced. The first 
thing to attract my attention was the greater simplicity in 
the manual of arms, mainly owing to the introduction since 
the war of breech-loading rifles. When there is another war 
(which I hope will be far distant), if any of us old soldiers 
are alive, we will find fighting much more convenient for us,— 
in tact, too convenient The ‘‘ beginning of the end ”’ of all 
wars is commenced with the invention of dynamite, breech- 
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loaders, ‘‘ peacemaker ’’ boats, etc. We are not likely to see 
the end in our day, therefore my advice to all parents who 
have sons is to encourage them to join some good mili 
organization and continue in it for at least one year. It is a 
very necessary part of their education, and will do them good, 
mentally and physically. ‘To use a slang phrase, “ it will put 
a head on them,’’ and a good, strong and graceful body 
under it. 
It was my good fortune, 27 years ago, to belong to that 
celebrated company, the United States Zouave Cadets, of 
Chicago, under command of E. E. Ellsworth. The extent 
of the movements in our drill can be realized, to some extent, 
when I state that there were nearly 900 movements (or differ- 
ent positions), and that it consumed over four hours’ time to 
go through it all; but it was not the extent and perfection of 


the drill and discipline which made our company so cele- 


brated, but the moral and strict temperance rules under which 
we were governed and controlled. We belong to a nation 
which, thank God, is at peace with all the world, and if there 
ever was a nation founded upon the principles of peace, jus- 
tice, and good will to all mankind, it is ours; but notwith- 
standing that, we may at any day need the services of every 
young man in the country, to save it from destruction. Up 
to the time of the centennial we had already been engaged 
in war, either internal or foreign, fully one-quarter, or twenty- 
five years of the time. Where is the bold prophet who will 
dare to say we may not need soldiers again ? 
JOHN CONANT Lona. 


Epitors oF Unity: If Jesus’ idea of religion be correct, 
viz.:—supreme allegiance to the Good and fraternal love of our 
fellows, then the Ethical Culturists should be included in Chis- 
tian fellowship. Though they cast out devils not in Jesus’ 
name ; yet ‘‘ he that is not against us is for us.’’ Theological 
opinions are the leaves on the tree of religion, which are cast 
off in the fruii-bearing season of each year, to be followed by 
more in the spring, a season which, though beautiful, produces 
‘*nothing but leaves.’’ 


PERRY MARSHALL, Pastor Unity church. 
Stowe, VT. Oct. 13. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Connecticut, A Study of a Commonwealth-Democracy. By Alexander 
Johnston. Cloth, pp. 400. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 


This is one of the series called American Commonwealths. 
It is accurately called ‘‘A Study of a Commonwealth-Demo- 
cracy.’’ ‘The preface says: ‘‘ This volume is not meant to 
deal mainly with the antiquarian history of Connecticut, with 
the achievements of Connecticut men and women, or with 
those biographical details which so often throw the most in- 
structive side-lights on local history. Its purpose is to 
present certain features in the development of Connecticut which 
have influenced the general development of the state system 
in thiscountry, and of the United States.’’ The writer states 
that Connecticut, by her peculiar free town system, by her con- 
stitution of 1639, by a remarkable union of local autonomy 
and central power in that state, and by the marked influence 
of the Connecticut delegates in the convention of 1787,—exer- 
cised a very great influence on the federative ideas and struc- 
ture, which developed into the union of states. The book 
has 20 chapters, treating of the physical geography of Con- 
necticut, the first settlements of Connecticut, the Saybrook 
attempt and its failure, ecclesiastical affairs, 1636-1791, 
financial affairs, 1640-1763, the stamp act and the revolution, 
the adoption of the federal constitution, industrial develop- 
ment, Connecticut in the war for the Union, and many other 
points of interest. There is an appendix, giving the consti- 
tution of 1639 at length, in its antique form and spelling, also 
a bibliography of the subject, a list of the governors of Con- 
necticut with their dates, and an index. The book is well 
made, the type clear and of good size, as in all this series. 
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Miss Ludington's Sister. By Edward Bellamy. Ticknor Paper Series . 

Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

The latest issue in the Ticknor Paper Series is a reprint of 
(‘Miss Ludington’s Sister,’’ a characteristic story by Edward 
Bellamy. It may not be one of the best of the series, but it 
is interesting reading and will find new readers in this form. 
These books are printed in clear type, on good paper, and are 
sold for fifty cents apiece. E. E. M. 


k Hall; or, The Adventures of an American Boy. By Robert Grant. 

Boston: Jordan, Marsh & Co. 

The opening chapters in Jack Hall’s adventures seem 
to denote a story too much like ‘‘Tom Sawyer’’ to be 
attractive to mothers, but the style improves as it goes on. 
Jack is a real boy, full of mischief and inclined to shirk 
work and lessons, but he leaves school in the last chapter 


third in his class and ready for hard work at college. The 


book contains enthusiastic descriptions of base ball and row- 
ing contests. E. E. M. 
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THE HOME. 


One Halloween. 


The old fashioned, rambling house was the accretion of 
many years and many occupants. First and central in this 
architectural collection was the capacious log kitchen, with 
its immense fireplace, almost as large as the alcove of a city 
front chamber, enclosing within its jams not only the long 
crane with its numerous pothooks of various lengths, but also 
the mouth of the great brick oven with its facination of blaze, 
long slender rods of ‘‘ live coal ’’’ and its ‘‘ after glow’’ of 
hot gingerbread and apple turnovers. As the family increased 
and needs and means grew, so grew the house. A large 
‘family room,’’ back of the fireplace in the rear of the 
kitchen, came next; and when the street was widened and 
properly located and the adjacent land laid out in village lots, 
double parlors were thrown out in front; it fell into other 
hands and a pretentious dining hall with a great circular 
topped window was sent athwart the garden; so room after 
room and closet and chimney and fireplace was added here 
and there, as the caprice or the comfort of various owners 
suggested, until the old house became that curious and inter- 
esting conglomeration that only such a building can be. It 
represented almost every phase of architecture, in a bungling 
way, somewhere. Every room had an individuality about it 
peculiarly its own. Nowhere was there a repetition, not even 
in windows and doors. 

The parlors, with their carpets, modern fireplaces and gen- 
eral primness, had little to attract us, in comparison with that 
kitchen, where the crackling blaze of hickory logs threw a 
glow of warmth and light all through the room and out the 
shadeless windows into the garden beyond. There are few 
such kitchens in ‘‘ these degenerate days’’—a great square 
room, with its smooth, white pine floor, its great brick hearth, 
a large closet on one side of the fireplace, a deep recess on 
the other, with a door leading to the aforesaid family room ; 
at the opposite end a cook stove, for which a brick flue had 
been built, a door leading to the dining room on one side of 
the stove, and one leading to the attic over the kitchen on 
the other. On the side toward the wash house was a window ; 
on the opposite side, opening upon a porch, from which a 
tea led to the door-like gate, was another window and a 

oor. | 

On winter evenings the kitchen was a child’s paradise. 
Could anything be more enchanting? Especially if father 
and mother abandoned the parlor and came out and told 
Stories of their childhood. Mother’s stories were of the old 
ancestral English home, built three hundred years ago; its 
thick walls and strongly made doors; its court enclosed by 
high, solid brick walls with a posten gate, built for defence 
as well as refuge, its queer furniture and old pewter plate. 
Father’s were of American pioneer life and its hardships. 
And so our garden and fence made for us a walled-in court 
Or a stockade, as we imagined ourselves pressed upon by a 
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Robin Hood or surprised by Indians. If company kept our 
parents away from this enchanting spot, Mike and Biddy 
would tell tales of that wonderland, ‘‘auld Ireland.’’ Of 
course we believed implicitly every word of their remarkable 
experiences, and I’ve no doubt but that notwithstanding they 
were often manufactured for the occasion, they more than 
half believed them too. 

One Halloween we sat up a little late, listening to the won- 
derful tales of what had happened on this night in green Erin, 
how Biddy’s sisters had each had their first vision of their 
future husband at midnight Halloween, and Mike assured 
Biddy she would be sure to have the same good luck “ this 
very night.’’ We had cracked and eaten nuts enough to give 
us visions of the past, present or future. The cabbage, beets, 
etc., had been garnered during the day, and the boys 
carefully barred out of the garden by the ever watchful Mike. 
He chuckled now and then as he heard their boisterousness 
on the streets, and exclaimed exultantly, ‘‘ Och, ye spalpeens, 
ye! I faxed yeairly. Yedon’t get in here wid yer non- 
sense,’’ which sally was sure to draw an admiring glance and 
responsive giggle from Biddy. The guests departed, the 
family retired, leaving the two up to talk ‘‘ just a bit o’ dear 
ould Ireland, of course,’’ and for the face of Biddy’s 
‘¢ future.’’ 

About midnight the family were awakened by a succession 
of shrieks. Scrambling into a garment, ‘‘ the misther ’’ rushed 
to the rescue. As he opened the family room door he tound him- 
self enveloped in a cloud of smoke, soot and ashes. The porch 
door flew open, a figure shot out, bringing the door to with a 
bang after it. Standing in transfixed amazement, trying to 
collect his wits and fathom the mystery—was it a nightmare 
or a reality? ‘The cloud began to settle, and the old chim- 
ney, true to its purpose, drew up the smoke. Then came the 
revelation. Backed up against the stove stood Biddy, with 
clasped hands, distended eyes and open mouth, filling the air 
with shrieks. Round and round the room, with all the speed 
wings and legs could make, with neck stretched to its utmost, 
sped a goose, adding its voice to Biddy’s in a fearful duet. 
At the window by the outside door, on a background of mid- 
night darkness, was the blanched face of poor Mike, with 
hair erect, eyes and mouth wide open, and shaking as though 
in an ague fit. At the opposite window, on the same black, 
fathomless background, were three juvenile faces, wreathed in 
mirth and mischief. There is no use my trying to produce a 
pen picture of those faces. .They* would bring Brown or 
Eastman Johnson a mint of money, transferred to canvas. 

Mike’s very precaution was the source of his defeat. The 
carefully cleaned garden, the early barred gate, the well un- 
derstood feeling of perfect security was an irresistible tempta- 
tion. Like many victorious invaders before them, they came 
down the water way; to be sure it was deep and cold and 
long, but the difficulty only added zest to the effort. Then 
the reconnoitre. There sat Biddy and Mike, so comfortable 
and cozy ; the chimney was wide and low. One of the boys 
knew a sturdy old gander he could get. He could easily 
climb to the roof and drop the old fellow down. It would be 
such fun. And it was—to the boys. 

Of course we small people were very curious next morning. 
We had gone to bed quite sure that with the rising sun we 
should be enlightened as to Biddy’s future fate,—who he was. 
We never alluded to that night in Biddy’s presence but once. 
Her nose flew up, her eyes flashed, her back stiffened. We 
knew. the symptoms and retreated in good order. Poor Mike! 
He was glad soon to seek new quarters, for if Biddy bridled at 
our alluding to that night, what didn’t she do at sight of Mike, 
who came slinking in next morning, the personification of 
meekness. ‘‘ Indade, mum,’’ said Biddy savagely, in reply 
to an attempted apology for the forlorn fellow, “‘to run out — 
and pull the door too afther ‘im, and hauld it, too, yes, and 
hauld it too,—for I tried to open it,—lavin me, a poor, lone 
woman, shut in to be devoured by that dreadful baste, a’ rushin’ 
round and a’squackin’ loike arearin’ lion ! Oche, the brute!”’ 
And Biddy marched round the kitchen at her work with the 
air of a youthful captain on dress parade. There was nothing 
weak about her. ‘ 3. be 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Brocton, Mass.—The Old South lecture sys- 
tem of Boston is spreading. An important course 
of lectures on the American Revolution is arranged 
for at thi, place. 


Washington, D. C., has been selected as 
the site for the great Roman Catholic College of 
America, About a million dollars have already 
been raised for the proyect. We look with hearty 
interest to the success vf the undertaking. A great 
Catholic institution within sight of the noble capi- 
tol building of a great republic can not but add 
thereby to its catholicity. 


Moline, Ill.—Rev. Henry D. Stevens, of In- 
dianapolis, has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of M> line, and will at once remove with 
his family to the chosen field. We give Mr. Stev- 
ens cordial welcome to the brotherhood of earn- 
est ministers in the state of Illinois and wish tor 
him abundant success. He takes a young charge 
that has proven its right to be by its energy and 
persistency and practical wisdom. The society is 
to be congratulated on having secured the services 
of Mr. Stevens. 


Philadelphia.—The Young People’s section 
of the Ethical Society has been organized, with 
S. F. Weston as president, Miss Demmon as sec- 
retary, and Hugo L. Hund as treasurer. Meet- 
ings are to be held on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month. As the section has appointed a 
Philanthropic Committee to work with the like 
committee of the society at large, it may be seen 
that its programme is not a narrow one in any 


Se 
—The liberal societies of this section are planning 
a class for the study of the fundamentals in religious 
literature. It is to be a fixture, controlled by a 
board of trustees, and to meet twice in each month, 
robably the second and fourth Fridays. It is 
ikely that Mr. Ames will be the presiding officer. 
A meeting on the 28th, at the rooms of the Spring 
Garden Society, will perfect its organization. 
Whether the Christian Bible specifically or some 
more general study is to be taken up at the start, 
I believe, is not yet fully decided upon. 
—I think Mr. Haskell and Mr. Ames, the latter 
in some address, participated in the dedication of 
the new Universalist church at Hammonton, N. J. 
Universalists like Bisbee and Shrigley in this city 
are willing to fellowship Unitarians, but there is 
one other minister who, with many privates, can 
be fairly deemed adverse to such a step, wherever 
taken. 
—*M. P.,” the press literary critic, uses this 
phrase in regard to Emerson: “Saving alone the 
supreme and sacred instance of Christ, the life of 
no great man so powerfully and profitably reminds 
us we can make our own sublime as does that 


of Ralph Waldo Emerson.”” Which is tantamount 
to saying something more, had the writer of the 
sentence but paused to think of it, as perhaps he 
did. But the word is gratifying, as going forth in 
one of our great dailies to a constituency not gen- 
erally open to such intimations, if they come from 
known radical sources. 
—I was in error in regard to the date of Clifford’s 
address for Chadwick, which should have been 
stated as the 23d. 
—The first number of Unity Yournal, just issued, 
and dated October, contains Mr. Haskell’s sermon 
in reply to one of his Camden critics, and other 
articles, relating to the local and general work of 
the Unitarian church, 
—The Unitarian speakers of this section have 
arranged for a series of union meetings for the 
winter. They have also planned a series of ex- 
changes, by which it is intended on one Sunday 
out of each two months to have all the liberal pul- 
pits occupied by speakers from other congrega- 
tions. 
—Mr. Mangasarian’s society has started on its 
third year. 
—The Spring Garden Society’s busy Unity Club 
have mapped out a characteristic scheme of work 
for the winter, which includes pretty nearly all things 
in the line of mental and social entertainment. 

H, L. T. 


Chicago. — All Souls Church. -— Rev. S. S. 

Hunting was in the pulpit last Sunday with the 
pastor and Mrs. Wilkes. Mr. Hunting is on his 
way to Philadelphia to attend the Woman Suffrage 
Association meetings in that city, and is as earnest 
and true as ever. The Sunday before the ever 
youthful and indefatigable Mrs. Cogswell, of North 
Platte fame, was in the congregation, on her way 
to North Platte. She is minister extraordinary to 
Nebraska, and we will look for news and vitality 
all along the line now that she is again west of 
the Missouri. 
—Union Teachers’ Meeting on Monday noon. 
Mr. Utter was leader. Lesson, the §th chapter of 
Luke. We should make the children familiar 
with the geography and scenery of this incident. 
It is a picturesque incident with which the chap- 
ter opens, and very natural—the pushing off from 
the shore. Aste the draught of fishes, of course it 
might be an opportune happening, but it is no less 
plain that Luke means it for a miracle. Thecom- 
mand to tell no one of the healing of the leper 
shows the dogmatic intent of Luke ; this is Luke’s 
way of explaining that Jesus did all the great 
works and yet had not the reputation in his lite 
time which from the works we should expect. The 
passage about the fasting, that the disciples natur- 
ally would not fast while the Master was with them 
but would fast after his removal, is a touch of the 
aftertime. After Jesus’ death the Christians fasted, 
yet found no example for it in Jesus’ life or words. 
So this grew up as the way of accounting for the 
omission. 


Boston Notes.—Rev. J. F. Clarke finds his 
health so well recovered as to sustain easily his 
weekly church work. 

—Rev. H. B. Carpenter, of Boston, is supplying 
the pulpit in Buffalo, N. Y. 

—The sentence of fine upon Rev. Mr. Davis for 
preaching upon the Common was sustained upon 
his late court appeal. 

—Frosts have spared our garden flowers till this 
week, when our city Flower Missions closed. 
—Dr. John Parker, of London—orthodox—so well 
championed the popular new theology party in 
our Congregational churches as to provoke Rev. 
Mr. Cook to answer some of his aspersions upon 
the orthodox beliefs and acts. He assumed fully 
and aroused frequent applause by thus assuming 
the Unitarian view of the Andover controversy, 
viz., that the professors should not strain the plain 
meaning of the ancient creed, but if they disagree 
from it they should come out and leave it. As for 
the non-missionary tenet of no probation after 
death—-he preached that the Father holds in his 
loving hands all heathen souls the moment after 
death as in the moment before death. He stated 
that scarcely a prominent orthodox minister in 
Boston could go as heathen missionary under the 
present ruling of the American Board. 


hia, 


—The latest industrial church branch is a class for 
teaching girls to set types. A well taught girl can 
immediately earn eight dollars per week and can fast 
increase her wages. 


Kansas.—The recent accession of Rey. J.W 
Caldwell, of Uniontowr, to the Unitarian minis. 
try, opens new possibilities of work in southern 
Kansas. Mr. Caldwell was a minister of the 
Christian church. He was offered an appoint- 
ment in Kansas as district missionary of his de. 
nomination, the state being divided into districts 
and assigned to as many different workers, Feel. 
ing that he could no longer work in harmony with 
the Christian denomination, he declined to accept 
the trust offered him, and sought and obtained 
fellowship in the Unitarian ranks. He has many 
friends who are in sympathy with his new position, 
and are willing to stand by him. In Uniontown, 
where the doors of the Union church were closed 
against him, he has established a congregation, and 
organized a Sunday-school of forty-five members. 
On the evening that I preached for him,—a week- 
day evening at that,—one hundred and thirty of 
the four hundred inhabitants of the village came 
out to hear me, when at the same hour a special 
preaching service was held in the Union church, 
and special efforts were made to weaken our at- 
tendance, Mr. Caldwell isa self-sacrificing man, 
deeply in earnest, with a strong missionary instinct, 
who “likes to undertake a hard job,” as he puts 
it, and who proposes to hold on where he is, and 
help evangelize all the country about him. He 
accompanied me to 


Fort Scott, seventeen miles from his home, 
where, making headquarters at the hotel, we spent 
two days canvassing the city, and arranging for 
an evening meeting. At this meeting one of the 
most noteworthy incidents was a brief conversa- 
tion with an orthodox woman. When asked if 
she would be interested in Unitarian services, if 
they should be started, she replied: ‘That de- 
pends on circumstances; I should like to talk with 
you further.”’ And then she went onto say: “I 
am a member of an orthodox church, but I have 
been reading Unitarian literature, sent to me by 
some ladies of Boston, which quite satisfies my 
soul. I want to know if Unitarians are as good as 
their literature. Let me find once a church in 
which their high and beautiful principles are em- 
bodied in individual lives,and I’d leave twenty 
orthodox churches, if I belonged to as many, in 
order to join it!’ 

‘*—-Knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent ?” 


We found in the county recorder’s office the 
record of a good building lot, said to be worth 
$4000, deeded to the Unitarian society, but no so- 
ciety—its friends scattered and much discouraged, 
one of them holding in trust a tax-title to the Uni- 
tarian lot, for the church which it is hoped will 
some day be reorganized. There are signs of 

rosperity in the city, with its population of 15,000. 

t is the seat of a Normal School of some three 
hundred students, and there is every reason why 
we should be represented there by a live, liberal 
church. Word comes from Mr. Caldwell that he 
preached there on Sunday, Oct. 16th, and that he 
returns to preach again Nov. 6th. 

From Ft. Scott, over the K. N. & D.,—a branch 
of the Missouri Pacific system,—a ride of 130 
miles, through a fine section of the state, brought 
me to the capital, 


Topeka. The Sunday morning congregation 
here, in the Unitarian church, was good in quality 
and in numbers, showing evidences of growing 
life and interest, In the afternoon quite a differ- 
ent Congregation met my eyes in the state reform 
school for boys, situated outside the city limits. 
Nearly 200 boys, ranging from eight to eighteen or 
twenty years of age were before me. It was a heart- 
moving spectacle, and if the preacher’s wordonly 
went home to them as did his sympathy we may 
hope that “ some seed fell on good ground,”’ The 
superintendent, Mr. Buck, is a genuine man, 4 
gentleman admirably fitted for his work, and aided 
by that best of all helpers, a wife in hearty sym- 
pathy with him in all that he does. Topeka is 
making rapid strides in substantial growth. Its 
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streets are being paved, its street-car lines ex- 
tended, many new buildings are in process of 
erection, suburban additions are springing up, and 
the claim is 45,c0o inhabitants. Our minister, 
Enoch Powell, who mans the Unitarian fort in 
this lively center, came to meet me on ariival with 
his pair of nimble-footed ponies, and drove me 
around town, pointing out the site of a new dwell- 
ing which he is about to build for himself. Not 
an open saloon in Topeka! Not a saloon in Ft, 
Scott. Think of it! And but the smallest number 
of policemen in both cities. And whet is true 
here is true all over Kansas. The Kansas experi- 
ment in prohibition is well worth attention. Judg- 
ing from what one sees in a two weeks’ sojourn 
in the state, stopping at Wichita, Newton, Ft. 
Scott, Topeka and Uniontown, prohibition is a 
success, and a grand stride forward. The only 
intoxicated men I saw were a couple in Ft. Scott, 
who were promptly set down by my friend ‘as 
probably from across the Missouri line,” but a few 
miles distant. It is not contended that the ap- 
petite for intoxicating drink has been overcome in 
Kansas, or that it does not, in surreptitious ways, 
evade the law, and find gratification, but it is 
patent to the stranger within her gates that here 
we have a wholesome moral atmosphere which 
does not attract saloon-keepers and their constitu- 
ency, which is certain to make a noble contribu- 
tion to the higher civilization of the near future. 
Now is the time for the establishment of mission 
stations in such a soil. From different sections of 
thestate, from isolated Unitarians and others, come 
letters of inquiry from time to time, asking for 
literature, and men to speak for the cause. We 
should have a Western Home Missionary Fund 
started within the current year, and our devoted 
men and women with ample means should be en- 
couraged to come to our support, and make it pos- 
sible for us to institute more aggressive measures 
for work, Who will second this proposal ? 
J. R. E. 


Wichita, Kan.—The Unity Sunday Circle 
of Wichita was effected on Sunday October 2, by 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 

“Feeling the need of coming together for mutual 
edification in the moral and religious life and in 
the hope of permanently establishing a church 
which shall be to us and our children a perpetual 
reminder of the things of the spirit. 

Ressolved, 1. That the name of this organization shal! 
be the Unity Sunday Circle of Wichita. 

2. Its object shall be the promotion of nobler views of 
God, of life and duty, and a more practical religion. 

3. Its officers shall be a president, secretary, treasurer 
and an executive committee, composed of said officers 
and two additional members, to be chosen by the circle. 
It shall be the duty of the executive committee to secure 
a place of meeting, to provide at least one week before 
hand a leader for each meeting and to see that the inci- 
dental expenses of the meeting are paid. 

4. We deem it important to proceed at once to make 
arrangements for the religious instruction of our child- 
ren and young wy and suggest that a special com- 
mittee of three appointed for that purpose with in- 
structions to report one week from to-day. 

One week later, after a sermon by the secretary 
of the Western Conference, officers were chosen 
and the S. S. committee appointed. Rev. Enoch 
Powell, of Topeka, was expected to preach Oct. 
23. The Wichita friends enter earnestly upon this 
work, and we shall look for encouraging reports 
from them. 


A Question of Proportions.—An ex- 
change works it out this way: The demonstrations 
that welcomed President Cleveland and his wife 
in Chicago th: other day, it is estimated, cost 
$350,000. This is more than all the money raised 
by all the Congregationalists in America to let the 


' countless millions know, even for the first time, 


that the Son of God has been on earth to die for 


them, — , 
ee Traders 
Who are dis to examine the tariff question from 


the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by Gries B. STEBBINS, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Budletin as ‘‘a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious 
and Wie asetey mpg oa ee a on ist 
pages ; c cents; paper cen 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Publighere, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 


Can be had in Over 700 Difterent Styles and 


Sizes, at the same price as the counterfeits. 
insist upon seeing the Trade Mark or you may be deceived. 


The Michigan Stove Company, 


Detroit, Chicago, 


Sold Everywhere. 
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Buffalo. 


CAUTION.—Beware of mer 
chants who commend other stoves 
in preference to **CARLANDS."' 
They have either failed to secure the 
“Garland” agency or are interested 
in selling less desirable stoves. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL SouLS CHURCH, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Oct. 30, services at II A. M. 
The Annual Harvest Home Festival and Fifth 
Anniversary of the Society will be celebiated, the 
Sunday school joining with the congregation. In 
the evening the course on the Great Pictures will 
be interrupted in order to allow the pastor to join 
in the mass meeting to be held in the Central 
Music Hall in the interest of the Illinois Indus- 
trial School for Boys. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Professor Swing, Doctor Wiamee. and 
others. Confirmatien Class, Saturday, 10:30 A. M, 
Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. Teachers’ meeting, 
Friday evening, at 7:30, and ‘Choral Club”’ at 
8:30. Monday evening the Emerson section of the 
Unity Club. 


UNITY BUILDING FUND FOR THE AID OF ALL 
SouLs CHURCH, DAK. 

Amount subscribed directly to Mrs. Wilkes. 
All Souls Church, Chicago, ...- .....--.- $100.00 
Mrs. G. E. Adams, “ 
Mrs. Wm. C. Dow, “ 


Miss Jennie Dow, “ 
Mrs. E. Blackman, “ 


i or ek aoe 5.00 
Mrs. Neigel, 7 peace ates Cee 5.00 
Eb kone Khad Gane aedh oc keke heune $215.00 


FIRST ANNUAL INSTITUTE 


OF THE 
Western Unitarian S. S. Society. 


It has been for a long time felt that the crowded 
week of our Western Anniversaries has given little 
chance for the adequate discussion of Sunday- 
school and Unity Club work among our western 
churches. The directors of the above society have 
concluded to make a beginning in a wiser way and 
to hold, this fall, the first of a series of annual in- 
stitutes. The meetings are to be held with the 
Third church, where all visiting attendants wilh 
be cordially entertained. - Below we give a tenta- 


tive programme, gy the names of those- 


who have accepted. the parts have been as- 
signed, but the correspondence is not yet complete. 
The directors are confident that the programme 
will be carried cut essentially as given below. A 
full and revised edition of the programme will be 
printed and circulated as soon as possible. 


PROGRAMME, 
Tuesday, Nov. 8. 


8 p.M., J. Vila Blake in charge. Opening sex- 
mon, Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, Mich. 


Wednesday, November 9. 

9 A.M., J. Ll. Jones in charge. S. S. Institute 
work, Questions and discussions. 

2 Pp, M., in charge of C. H. Kerr, Chicago. Unity 
Club Session. 30 minutes Essay, “Unity 
Clubs, their methods ; the Bureau, etc.”’ Rev. 
A. J. Rich, of Fall River, Mass. 


(Continued on last page.) 
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eULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Yts superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterofacentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the reat Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Prices 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 


- Love and Theology. c, 


A Novel. 
1 2mo. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
$1.50. 

A novel and brilliant story by a talented writer new 
in the field of fiction,but whose name has long been famil- 
iar to readers of Unity. “It is not only entertaining asa 
story, but engrosses interest from the highest ethical 
stand point. Itis most decidedly a book to own, 
and not merely to read for amusement only, and then 
throw aside.”’ 

An eminent critic writes: “It is not only enter- 
taining, but interesting from the highest point of view. 
St goes on from chapter to chapter with ever-increasing 
force and power. No book of fiction that Ticknor & 
Co. have published has had, to my thinking, the depth 
and value of this; and nowhere has the present study 
and questioning of theological subjects been more 
clearly and satisfactorily presented.”’ 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Mreet, Chicago. 


 & “or RRO:k 
( dure ENe ROPERS 
dy XSTEREOTVPERS, 


, ‘<{ HIiICAGdO. 


PATTERN FREE. 


By special arrangement with DEm- 
OREST’s MONTALY, the greatest of all 
Family Magazines, we are enabled to 
make every one of our lady readers 
a handsome present. 

Cut out this slip and inclose it 
before Jan. ist (with yournameandad- 
dress and a two-cent stamp for return 
postage), to W. Jennings Demorest 
15 East 14th Street, New York, an 
you will receive by return mail a full- 
size pattern, illustrated and fully de- 
scribed, of this JACKET (worth 25c). 

Cross out with pencil the size de- 
sired, Bust, 34, 36, 38, 40. 


orest’s is not a Fashion Magazine, many 
oo te be, because ite Fashion Department, like 


I vol., 


=. lly 
ther Departments, is so perfect! You rea 
A aceon’ Wenentnen in une, for $2.00 per year. 
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2. P M.,in charge of Mrs. E. T. Leonard. 


8 p. 


Four types of Unity Clubs. 1§ minute outlines 
of study courses and methods. 

. Emerson. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Social Politics. J. Vila Blake, Chicago. 

Art History. W. R, French, of the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

d. Travels, etc. 

Pp. M., Musical Evening, led by Prof. W. L. 
Tomlins, J. Vila Blake in charge. 


a) 


° 


IGHOLERA INFANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy, 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
AND CURED By 


Thursday, November 10. 


. M., in charge of Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Chi- 
cago. Old Testament work. 


a. “ The mythical element and its use in Sun- 
day-schools.” F. W. N. Hugenholtz, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

6. “ The ethical element.’’ Dr. H. W. Thomas. 

c. “The evolution of Religion in the Old Testa- 
ment.” J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Primary Sunday-school work. Kindergarten 
methods, eto, Three Illustrative Lessons. 
Mrs. S. W. Conger, Chicago; Mrs. Emma A. 
Beebe, of Geneva, Ill.; Mrs. Alice Putnam, 
of the Chicago Kindergarten Training School. 
M., in charge of David Utter. Unity Club 
Session. 30 min. essay, ‘“‘ The undeveloped 
sides of Unity Club work.” A. J. Beavis, of 
lowa City, lowa. 

Four types of Unity Club Study. 

e. Philosophy. L.G. Wheeler, Chicago. 

J. Browning. Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, Chicago. 
g. Novels. 

hk. Studies in American Literature. 


Mitchell, Chicago. 
Friday, November 11. 


Mrs. L. B. 


9 A. M., in charge of , 
a. 5.5. ethical studies in stories for little ones. 
W. M. Salter, Chicago. 
6. Conduct lessons for middle classes. 
c, Citizen and neighbor studies for older classes. 
Andrew Crawford, Chicago. 

The interest and attendance of Sunday-school 
and club workers in all our western churches are 
earnestly requested. Send names of those who 
are to attend as early as possible. 

E. T. LEONARD, 
Sec’y W. U.S. S. Society. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The New Catholic Church, With Thoughts on The- 
ism, and Suggestions towards a Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. Cloth, 
pp. 171. London: Trubner & Co. 


Knitters in the Sun. By Octave Thanet. Cloth, p. 
453 $1.25. Boston and New York: Hougton Mifflin 
oO. : 


Science and Immortality. The Christian Register 
Symposium, Revised and Enlarged. Edited and Re- 
viewed by Samuel J. Barrows. Cloth, pp. 137. cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: George it Enis Cleese: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


Select Tales from the Gesta Romanorum. Half cloth, 


p- 253. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons, 

_—_—.... -_- oe 

Featherbone. 


Featherbone is a singular new product made. Tur- 
key and Goose quills are made into an elastic bone, su- 
perior to whalebone, and, for use in ladies’ clothing 
superior to steel. Itis now largely used in dressmaking, 
corsets, whips, etc., and seems to bid fair to become the 


 Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods fai?ed. 


FOR INFANTS, 


of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a safe 
and complete substitute for mother’s milk, 


FOR INVALIDS, 


it isa Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute cases 
Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. Physi- 
cians and mothers concede ite superiority. The most 
palatable, nourishing and economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS for an infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., Sc., $1.00. 
A valuable pampblet sent on application. 

WELLS, Ricnuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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- 1887-BABIES -1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year «> will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “Swe. ‘at, 
fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” Itis a veau- 
tiful picture, and will do any mother's heart good. It 
shows the effects of —, Lactated as a 
substitute for mother’s milk. Much valuable informa- 
tion for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Yt, 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used amo 


the 
Western Unitarian churc 


and ite merits and low 


rice (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. e book contains 253 hymns and & 


tunes. By asimple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 


) for a variety of hymns. 


Specimen copy mailed to any addreas for 35 cents, 
postpaid, To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 


CHARLES H. KERR & O0., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


OZZONI’S 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 530 cts. 


in stamps by 
ER J. A. POZZONI, 
OWDER. iz: 


elastic bone of the world. It is unbreakable, and lighter 
than whalebone. oe atts, a 


wea 1° 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver OTr-4yitn | 
H ypophosphites, 


For Lung Troubles and Wasting Diseases, Dr. }. 
Simonaud, New Orleans, La., says: ‘Scott’s Emulsion 
is the finest preparation of the kind. In affections of 
the lungs and other wasting diseases, we may consider 
it our most reliable agent. In a perfectly elegant and 
agreeable form.” 
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~ FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORCAN CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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